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freshness of her poetic intuition. Yes, he says, the first Lelia is well 
worthy a Faust, and so on. It must be confessed that the German poet 
was not immune to the disease of mysticism in his earlier period; but he 
certainly seems to have recovered from Sturm and Drang before very long ; 
and calm reason came into her own. " Wenn sich der Most noch so absurd 
geberdet, es giebt zuletzt doch noch 'nen Wein." Many of his fellow- 
countrymen have blamed him for his lack of political enthusiasm. As to 
the relative worth of the first Lelia and Faust, — well, a goodly company- 
prefers Faust. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Divine Imagining: An Essay on the First Principles of Philosophy. By 

Douglas Fawcett. London, Macmillan & Co., 1921.— pp. xxviii, 249. 

It is with a wavering mind that the reviewer undertakes to introduce to 
the readers of the Philosophical Review Mr. Douglas Fawcett's second ex- 
position of his metaphysical enthusiasm. Divine Imagining is a briefer 
book than The World as Imagination, designed partly to clear away some 
of the misunderstandings in suite of the larger volume, but mainly as a 
more direct exposition of the author's views. To be sure he disposes of 
the past, but in a fashion so summary that its speed is quite breathless, — 
not, let me haste to add, that Mr. Fawcett is unappreciative of the founda- 
tions laid by his metaphysical predecessors ; he is gracious and at times 
tender; but his eyes are above, — toward the fane at the apex of the 
pyramid, and indeed his hand is already on the curtain which screens the 
Holy of Holies, — so why look backward? 

It is here that the reviewer's heart is torn. The author's very attitude 
pleads for sympathy and enthusiasm. It is no small thing nowadays to 
have a conviction, a metaphysical conviction, that at length things first and 
last are at the instant of revelation. As he himself says, why be concerned 
with the veils that glamour the goddess when the glories of Neith are 
about to be exposed? Mr. Fawcett is superbly self-convinced and one can- 
not but feel that the bubble of his conviction is a thing too beautiful in itself 
to be lightly pricked. Even in his heartless moments he is engaging: "The 
queen-bee," he says, " has been described as visiting the cells of immature 
queens and destroying potential rivals. The World as Imagination pro- 
vides a case of similar tactics. We selected a number of representative 
types of thought directed toward the solving of the world-riddle and 
pointed out their fatal defects. Having stung these rivals, it was hoped, 
to death, Imaginism was able to pass int6 the foreground and claim ex- 
clusive attention." 

Furthermore, there is much in Mr. Fawcett's philosophy that — with this 
reviewer at least — commands assent. He is pleading for the (metaphysi- 
cal) reality of a complex world, not a simplified one. He is impatient of 
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what he calls " command-concepts," meant to cl'arify and used to evade 
thought. He is insistent that the only key to metaphysical intelligibility 
which we possess is the measure of intelligibility which we find in our own 
experience and powers. And again, in casting about for this measure, he 
finds it in that function of imagination in human beings which, as he rightly 
urges, both conserves and creates our own inward reality. Its insight is 
something more fundamental than the thing we call ' truth,' he says, — at 
least, when by ' truth ' we mean some mode of symbolic communication or 
self-possession. And to none of these attitudes can the reviewer take ex- 
ception. 

Then comes the leap superb, — and can it be only some cautious envy 
which prevents us from taking it with him ? " When we say that the 
world-principle is imagining, we do not mean that it is on a level with the 
petty conditioned activity so named which shows in ourselves ; we refer 
to it as the perfect prototype of this petty activity ; as the sun whose rays, 
grievously diminished as is their light, remain light still and thus reveal 
unambiguously the nature of their source. The ocean of the infinite is not 
a totum simul for our direct vision ; nevertheless in every ripple and wave 
we are able to descry its main character. The Whole lives in all its mem- 
bers ; and by interrogating these latter, we propose to discover much at any 
rate of the Great Secret." 

It is the old human foible, — a tugging at one's boot-straps to get the 
feeling of levitation. Nor can we afford to be superciliously critical ; for in 
one form or another it is the trick we are all cultivating. Seen in another 
it looks like petty arrogance ; felt in ourselves it takes on the color of faith 
or conviction. And before passing too lightly upon the frailty it behooves 
us to remember that in the ordinances of our human time all great images 
of metaphysic have been achieved by this same gymnastic : we may not be 
followers of any one, as its author wrought, yet who among us could wil- 
lingly give up the store of human treasure that is in them? The gods of 
the Ethiopians are black and snub-nosed ; the gods of the Thracians are 
blond and blue-eyed; but the gods of the Greeks — praised be their heavens I 
— are Olympians. 

Is it unfeeling, or a duty, to add that when Mr. Fawcett gets to his mut- 
tons — the concrete problems of metaphysics — he is quite futile? He tells 
us many things that we know, and he tells most of them in a coil of ter- 
minology that makes us long for a breeze of fresh and clear discourse. He 
is word-trapped, as is most of the metaphysical (and likewise the practi- 
cal) world ; and the metaphysical key which is to unlock all' doors and free 
all hidden mysteries to a new sunlight resolves into vain self-trickery. The 
" World as Imagination " is a great phrase — by itself a contribution — but 
the thing meant, when Mr. Fawcett so absurdly replaces it by an exposition 
of " Divine Imagining," becomes a bog of insubstantiality into which dis- 
tinctions sink submerged, the author assuming in their disappearance their 
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resolution. Furthermore he is capable of unthinkable bathos : " Expand 
into Divine Experience, but entertain only reasonable hopes." Let the 
maxim advise the reader. 

H. B. Alexander. 
University of Nebraska. 
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